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Notes. 


‘THE STANDARD.’ 


TuE story of the founding of The Standard 
is unique in the history of the British press, 
for it is the only instance in which an 
evening paper has been the forerunner of a 
morning paper taking the same title. The 
Times, in its notice of the suspension of The 
Standard on the 17th ult., says truly that 
“in a sense it began in the seventeenth 
eentury,” for it was the offshoot of The 
St. James’s Chronicle, “‘ which first appeared 
in 1671,” an independent Whig organ 
which, after getting into trouble more than 
once with the Government, came into the 
hands of Charles Baldwin. Baldwin was 
@ member of a journalistic family, for his 
grandfather had been a newspaper proprietor, 
while his father, Edward Baldwin, was 
proprietor of The Morning Herald, which also 
on his death became the property of his son 
Charles. 

The St. James’s Chronicle was published 
three times a week, one of its chief features 





being its strong opposition to Roman 
Catholic emancipation. The opponents of 
this measure, recognizing the ability with 
which the paper was conducted, sent a 
deputation of their leading men to Charles 
Baldwin, to persuade him to start an evening 
paper which should advocate an uncom- 
promising resistance to the Roman Catholic 
claims. Charles Baldwin, a keen man of 
business, slyly told them that, if they were 
so attached to Protestant principles, he 
would be willing to co-operate with them, 
provided they would lodge with his bankers 
@ sum of 15,000/.; he would then start a 
daily evening paper which should strenuously 
and perseveringly advocate the cause of 
Protestantism, and no less strenuously oppose 
the Roman Catholics. This proposal they 
were not then prepared to accede to; but 
after a lapse of twelve months another 
deputation, consisting mainly of the same 
gentlemen, waited on Baldwin with the same 
view, and, there being no other way, the 
money was forthcoming, and Baldwin 
promised that the paper should be published 
within a week. Thus in 1827 The Evening 
Standard was founded. 

The first editor was Stanley Lees Giffard, 
brother of Sir Ambrose Giffard, and father 
of the veteran Lord Halsbury. He had 
been editor of The St. James's Chronicle, 
and was just the man for the position, being 
a Protestant to the backbone. He was in 
the prime of life, 39 years of age, and full 
of enthusiasm and zeal. His ability in the 
cause was so highly appreciated by the 
then Duke of Newcastle that he made him 
a present of 1,2001. In begging his 
acceptance of it the Duke said it was a 
practical expression of his admiration of the 
masterly article which had appeared in the 
Standard of the previous evening. James 
Grant, who relates this, states that, “‘ al- 
though Giffard accepted the gift, it is due to 
his memory [he died in 1858, ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxi. 
296] to say that he did not apply the money 
to his Own individual use.”’ Giffard had for his 
sub-editor for the first twelve months Alaric 
Watts,* who was succeeded by William 





* Alaric Watts had been formerly editor of 
The Leeds Intelligencer, and, for a short time, of 
The Manchester Courier. He was, unhappily for 
himself, too fond of pp ps ed ventures, and will 
be best remembered as one of our minor poets. His 
‘Lyrics of the Heart’ are fullof beauty. He had 
a great admiration for 7'he Atheneum, and every 
week came to the office while the paper was being 
published, so as to obtain an early copy, waiting 
patiently until the newsvendors who crowded at 
the counter had been served. His genial manner 
is to mea pleasant memory. 
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Maginn.* With two such men as Giffard 
and the brilliant writer Maginn the power 
exercised by the paper became great, and 
its circulation increased, Attempts were made 
in those days to influence the press, on the 
part of those in authority, which would not 
now for a moment be tolerated. Not long 
after The Evening Standard had been estab- 
lished the Duke of Wellington, in a peremp- 
tory tone, commanded the editor to take a 
particular course both in that paper and in 
The Morning Herald, of which Giffard was 
also editor. James Grant, who knew Giffard 
well, states that “‘he never spoke of this 
incident but with the greatest indignation 
at the conduct of the Duke in thus seeking 
unduly to influence the press.” 
JouN Cotuins FRANCIS. 


(To be continued.) 





‘CYMBELINE’: THE SOURCE OF 
THE ‘“ WAGER INCIDENT.” 


Lorp CROMER, in his interesting review, in 
The Spectator of Jan. 29, 1916, of the new 
life of Shakespeare by Sir Sidney Lee, inci- 
dentally raises the interesting problem of the 
source of the ‘‘ wager incident”? in ‘Cym- 
beline’ when he says :— 

“But it is perhaps less well known....that 
‘ Cymbeline,’ though mainly based on a story of 
Boccaccio, perhaps—although Sir Sidney Lee 
thinks to a very slender extent—owed its origin 
to an English work published in 1603 and bearing 
the amazing and amusing title of ‘ Westwards for 
Smelts,’ &c.” 

I shall endeavour to show as shortly as 
possible that this hypothesis is quite un- 
tenable, and that the only source that is 
possible is the ninth tale of the second day of 
Boccaccio’s ‘ Decameron,’ although whether 
direct or by means of some translation or 
adaptation it is a difficult matter to deter- 
mine, 

The earliest known edition of ‘ Westwards 
for Smelts’ is of the year 1619-20, although 
Malone asserts there was one in 1603. 

The date of ‘ Cymbeline’ is put by various 
commentators of Shakespeare between the 





* Maginn was_ the original of Thackeray’s 
Capt. Shandon. In 1830 he established Fraser’s 
Magazine, his gallery of literary portraits being 
its most popular feature. These portraits, drawn 
by Maclise, with Maginn’s notices, edited by 
Prof. Bates, were reproduced in a handsome quarto 
volume in 1873, and published by Chatto & Windus. 
This is now out of print and very scarce. In 1885 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. published Maginn’s 


Misce//anies in Prose and Verse,’ in two volumes, 








years 1604 and 1611. Shakespeare was: 
dead in 1620, so if the earliest edition of 
‘ Westwards for Smelts’ was that which is. 
now the only known one, of 1619-20, he 
could not have been acquainted with it. 
If Malone is correct in his assertion of an 
edition in 1603, Shakespeare might have 
seen it, but even then it can hardly have been 
the source of the ‘“‘ wager incident’ in 
‘ Cymbeline.’ 

* Westwards for Smelts,’ which is a very 
free ‘‘bourgeois’’ rendering of the ‘ De- 
cameron’ tale, contains, indeed, the incident 
of the wager, which is common also to 
‘Cymbeline,’ as well as to many other 
tales; but it does not contain the incident 
of the villain being concealed in a chest, 
the incident of the ‘ birth-mark,” or the 
description of the bedchamber, &c., all of 
which occur in both ‘Cymbeline’ and the 
‘Decameron. It is evident that these 
incidents were not derived from ‘ Westwards 
for Smelts,’ but either directly or indirectly 
from the ‘ Decameron.’ 

The earliest known English translation 
of the ‘ Decameron’ is that of 1620, although 
certain of the tales previously appeared in 
Painter's ‘Palace of Pleasure’ of 1567-8, 
and in other works of about the same time. 
There were, however, several French trans- 
lations of it prior to the time of Shakespeare, 
which he might have known, even supposing 
he had no acquaintance with the original. 

But, besides ‘Westwards for Smelts,’ there 
is another version of this particular tale of 
the ‘Decameron’ which Shakespeare might 
have known. “This mater treateth of a 
mercantes wyfe that afterwards went lyke a 
man and became a great lorde, and was 
called Frederyke of Jennen afterwarde.’’ 
The imprint runs “‘Imprinted in Anwarpe 
by me, John Dusborowhge, dwellinge besyde 
ye Camer porte in the yere of our Lorde 
God a. MCCCCC and XVITIJ.”’ 

There is no copy of this in the British 
Museum, which possesses, however, one of 
another edition (undated), consisting of 18 
leaves, a small quarto, adorned (?) with several 
very rude woodcuts. This is bound together 
with five other tracts, all of which are printed 
by different printers, but all dated 1560, to 
which year the authorities attribute als 
the ‘ Frederick of Jennen.’ ke 

This “‘chap-book” version of the ‘ De- 
cameron’ tale, for it is really not a transla- 
tion, does not appear to be taken direct from 
it, but to be a close rendering of an old 
German “folk-tale” of the year 1489 
called ‘Von vier Kaufmannern’ (‘Of Four 
Merchants’). 
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I have been unable to see this, but, from 
the analysis of it given in Von der Hagen’s 
‘Gesammtabenteuer,’ 1850, vol. iii. p. ciii, 
it is obvious that the English tale of 
‘Frederick of Jennen’ is translated from it. 

In both the German and English versions 
we have the following incidents common to 
the ‘Decameron’ tale and ‘Cymbeline’: the 
wager on the wife’s chastity ; the conceal- 
ment of the villain in the chest, the taking 
of the jewels, &c., from the room, and the 
birth-mark, “‘ a black wart on the left arm.” 
The husband is unwilling to believe in his 
wife’s infidelity merely by the production 
of the jewels, &c., and demands further 
proof, and is satisfied by the description of 
the birth-mark. 

So far these versions have analogy with 
‘Cymbeline,’ but neither contains the in- 
cident, common to both Boccaccio and 
Shakespeare, of the description of the furni- 
ture, &c., of the bedchamber, which could 
only have been derived by the latter from 
the ‘Decameron,’ either directly or in- 
directly. 

It may be convenient to set out the corre- 
spondences between the incidents in the 
‘Decameron’ and ‘Cymbeline’ which only 
occur there, and not in ‘ Westwards for 
Smelts’ or ‘ Frederick of Jennen.’ 

In the ‘ Decameron.’ 
(For convenience I quote from the translation 
by J. M. Rigg.) 


‘So the lady suffered the chest to remain in the 
room, and when the night was so far spent that 
Ambrogiuolo [Mr. Rigg by a clerical error has 
Bernabo] thought she must be asleep, he opened 
it with some tools with which he had provided 
himself and stole softly out. There was a light in 
the room so that he was able to form an idea of 
its situation, to take note of the pictures and 
everything else of consequence that it contained, 
and to commit the whole to memory....He 
looked about for some mark that might serve him 
as evidence that he had seen her in this state 
[i.e., nude], but found nothing except a mole which 
she had under the left breast,and which was 
— with a few fair hairs that shone like 
GON. 605 


Ambrogiuolo then goes to Bernabo, and 
tells him that he has won the wager, 


‘and in proof thereof he first of all described the 
appearance of the room and the pictures,and then 
displayed the articles belonging to the lady which 
he had brought away with him, averring that 
she had given them to him. Bernabo acknow- 
ledged the accuracy of the description of the 
room and that the articles did really belong to his 
wife, but objected that Ambrogiuolo might have 
learned the characteristic features of the room 
from one of the servants and have come by the 
things in a similar way,and therefore unless he 
had something more to say he could not justly 


claim to have won the bet. ‘ Verily,’ rejoined ' 





Ambrogiuolo, ‘ this should suffice, but as thou 
requirest that I say somewhat further I will 
satisfy thee. I say then that Madam Zinevra, thy 
wife, has under her left breast a mole of some 
size around which are perhaps six hairs of a 
golden hue.’ ” 


‘Cymbeline,’ Act I]. se. wi. 


In Iachimo’s speech we have :— 
But my design’s 
To note the chamber: I will write all down— 
Such and such pictures ; there the window—such 
Th’ adornment of her bed; the arras, figures, 
Why, such and such ;—and the contents o’ the 
story— 
Ah, but some natural notes about her body, &c. 
And when he takes off her bracelet he sees 
On her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip. 
And a few lines further on :— 
No more. To what end ? 
Why should I write this down, that’s riveted, 
Screwed to my memory ? 

Then in Act II.sc.iv.we have the descrip- 
tion by Iachimo of the bedchamber, and 
Posthumus says :— 

This is true; 
And this you might have heard of here, by me 
Or by some other. 
And again, after a further description of the 
room by Iachimo, Posthumus says :— 
This is a thing 
Which you might from relation likewise reap, 
Being, as it is, much spoken of. 
And a little further on :— 
The description 
Of what is in her chamber nothing saves 
The wager you have laid. 


And again where Philario says to Posthumus, . 


Have patience, sir, 
And take your ring again; ’tis not yet won: 
It may be probable she lost it; or 
Who knows if one o’ her women, being corrupted, 
Hath stolen it from her ? 

For a fuller discussion of the various tales 
on the subject of a wager on a wife’s chastity, 
I may perhaps be allowed to refer to my ‘ The 
Decameron, its Sources and Analogues,’ 
D. Nutt, 1909. A, CoLLINGwoop LEE. 

Waltham Abbey. 


EMENDATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


In the following notes the references to acts 
and scenes are to the Globe edition of 
Messrs. Macmillan. 
‘Tempest,’ III. iii. 103:— 
But one fiend at a time, 
I'll fight their legions o’er. 
As the reference in the mind of the writer 
is certainly to the Gadarene demoniac we 
ought to read legion in the singular. On 


the other hand, in ‘ Richard II.,’ I. i. 202,. 
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letters patent (as in the Globe Shakespeare) 
should be letters-pattents. 

‘Tempest, IV. i. 182.—For “filthy 
mantled pool’ read “‘ filth-ymantled.” Cp. 
Milton’s “star-ypointing pyramid” in his 
lines to Shakespeare. 


‘Measure for Measure,’ II. iv. 80 :— 
As these black masks 
Proclaim an enshield beauty ten times louder 
Than beauty could displayed. 
“The italicized word here does not seem 
correct. It does not occur elsewhere in 
Shakespeare, and should in any case be 
enshielded. I would suggest inshelled, which 
occurs in ‘Coriolanus,’ IV. vi. 45 :— 
’Tis Aufidius 

Thrusts forth his horns again into the world, 
Which were inshelled when Marcius stood for 


Rome, 
And durst not once peep out. 
‘L. L. L.,’ I. ii. 180.—Should not Shake- 


speare have added here, after Samson and 
Solomon, “‘ Yet was Adam so led astray, and 
he was in Eden”? Compare in Howell’s 
‘Familiar Letters’ (issued 1655): “‘’Tis a 
powerful sex. They were too strong for 
the first, the wisest, and the strongest man 
that ever was.’ 

*L. L. L.,’ IV. ii. 15 :— 

** As it were, in via, in way, of explication ; 


_ facere, as it were, replication, or rather ostentare, 
to show, as it were, his inclination.’ 


After facere ‘“‘to make” has clearly 
dropped out. 
‘kL, L. L.,' V. ii. 68:— 


So perttaunt-like were I o’ersway his state 
That he should be my fool and I his fate. 

No one has guessed this riddle. The obvious 
suggestion “ potent-like,” where “‘ potent” = 
potentate, as elsewhere in Shakespeare, will 
occur to every one, and has of course been 
made. It does not quite satisfy the con- 
ditions, though not unlike the corrupted 
word. Perhaps ‘“ planet-like,’ though 
further from the word in the text, goes 
better with “‘ o’ersway ”’ and “‘ fate.’ Shake- 
speare has many allusions to the influence 
of planets on human destiny. 

*M. N. D.,’ II. i. 251 :— 

Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine. 
This is obviously wrong, both in metre and 
meaning. Shakespeare uses “ luscious”’ only 
once elsewhere, applied to locusts as food. 
Read lush, which he uses elsewhere of grass. 


‘Merchant of Venice,’ I. ii. 17 :— 


“T can easier teach twenty what were good 
to be done, than be one of the twenty to follow 
my own teaching.” 








Should not easilier be read, which is much 
more correct, and could easilier be corrupted 
to the present reading than vice versa ? 


‘All’s Well,’ IV. iii. 163 :— 

“Monsieur Parolles, the gallant militarist— 
that was his own phrase—that had the whole 
theoric of war in the knot of his scarf, and the 
practice in the chape of his dagger.”’ 

Should we not write practic, as in ‘ Hen. V.,’ 
I. i. 51, where “practic”? and: ‘“theoric” 
are again contrasted? But in | Othello,” 
I. i. 24-6, we again find ‘‘ bookish theoric... 
mere prattle, without practice.’ There seo 
perhaps practic should be written. It is 
worth while to observe that militarist is not 
a Shakespearian word, and the author here 
half apologizes for using it. It occurs in 
“The Raigne of K. Edward III.,’ but not 
in a Shakespearian passage of it (III. iii 
174). 


‘Twelfth Night,’ II. v. 43 :— 

“The lady of the Strachey married the yeoman 
of the wardrobe.” 
This famous crux has so far defied solution. 
I think possibly I may have chanced on the 
word that has been corrupted into Strachey. 
The old word ‘* achatrie ”’ or * acatrie ”’ 
(afterwards “‘ catery ’’) meant ‘ “prov isions,” 
and there was an official, the Serjeant of 
the Achatrie or Catery. He might well be 
coupled with a lady of the Wardrobe. Here 
the words “lady” and ‘‘yeoman”’ are 
purposely misplaced. A _ certain John 
Haynes, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, was 
Serjeant of the Catery to the Queen, and 
with his brothers Groom of the Chamber and 
Yeomar of the Guard. 


‘1 Hen. IV.,’ IT. i. 10 :— 

** Robin Ostler.” 
This should be printed with small o, 
“Robin ostler’’; cp. elsewhere ‘“* William 
cook’’ (‘2 Hen. IV.,’ V.i.), ‘“‘ Thomas tap- 
ster’? (‘ Measure for Measure,’ I. ii. 115), and 
so always. 


‘1 Hen. IV.,’ IV. i. 98 :— 


All plumed like estridges that with the wind, 
Baited like eagles having lately bathed. 


Here with evidently makes nonsense. A 
verb is clearly wanted ; so read vie. It is 
quite in Shakespeare’s manner to use “ vie 


the wind ”’ instead of ‘‘ vie with the wind.” 
‘Henry V.,’ III. vi. 31 :— 
‘* By your patience, Aunchient Pistol.” 


As Fluellen speaks, this should be Py; 
and so pritche for “‘ bridge ”’ in line 3. 
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‘Titus Andronicus,’ III. ii. 62 :— 

How would he hang his slender gilded wings 

And buzz lamenting doings in the air! 

Poor, harmless fly.... 
It is easy to see that “doings” cannot be 
the right expression. Why not “ dronings”’? 
But this is not a Shakespearian word. 

C. R. Harnss. 


(To be concluded.) 


Petersfield. 





WaTER TOURNAMENTS AT ESTAVAYER.— 
In a little volume of eighty odd _ pages, 
entitled “Us et Coutumes d’Estavayer,’ by 
Jos. Volmar, Estavayer, imp. Butty, 1905, 
there is an account of ‘‘ Les Joutes,’ the 
water tournament, which formerly took 
place at Estavayer on the “dimanche des 
Brandons,” the first Sunday in Lent. The 
account gives a passage from the fourth MS. 
volume (year 1728) of the ‘ Annales pour 
servir & histoire d’Estavayer et des lieux 
circonvoisins, by Dom Jacques Philippe 
Grangier (1743-1817), partly published 
(1 vol. 8vo) in 1905, and in the possession of 
the Grangier family. I have abridged Dom 
Grangier’s luxuriant prose. Up to less than 
a century before the time when he was 
writing there were tournaments held at 
Estavayer in the bay of the lake from 
La Rochette to the rock where the shooting 
butts are set. (Since the lowering of the 
water-level this bay has become dry land ; 
the rifle range is still there.) Every man 
married in the past year had either to 
joust himself or find a substitute for 
10 florins (40 batz). There were generally 
eight fishing boats, decorated with bunting, 
and manned by young men of the town, 
each commanded by a jouster who stood in 
the prow, armed with a buckler and lance. 
To the accompaniment of drums and fifes, 
the flotilla rowed to the bay, where songs 
were sung and the boats made various 
evolutions, after which the actual jousting 
began. Whoever was pushed into the lake 
had to swim ashore (the water cannot have 
been more than 4 or 5 ft. deep at the most) 
and his boat had to leave the fight, while the 
victorious crew turned to seek another 
enemy. The last jouster remaining was 
proclaimed victor and made a jubilant entry 
into the town. The origin of the jousts is 
unknown. They are mentioned in the 
“Manuel du Conseil’ in 1682, and were 
abolished in 1731, after a serious fire had 
broken out in the house of Jean Maret, 
one of the jousters, said Jean Maret having 
come home very drunk from the dinner which 
ended the day. So the 10 florins due from 








the newly married men (substitution seems 
to have become the rule, as the water is cold 
on the first Sunday in Lent) were reduced to 
5 which went to buy leather fire-buckets 
(anguettes). 

There are or were similar jousts held cn 
the Marne and on the Garonne. The latter, 
I think, were described some years ago in an 
illustrated article in one of the American 
magazines. D. L. GALBREATH. 

Montreux. 


Sir Witit1Am Drury, Lorp JUSTICE OF 
IRELAND.—When one meets with an error 
in such a valuable work as the ‘ N.D.B.,’ 
it is as well to make a note of it, and there is 
no better medium for recording it than in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ In the article on Sir 
William Drury, Lord Justice of Ireland, it 
is stated that “on the death of Edward VI. 
he was one of the first to declare for Queen 
Mary.” This conclusion is probably arrived 
at from the fact that, along with others, a 
Sir William Drury was “with Mary at 
Kenninghall ” in 1553 when word was brought 
to the Council with Lady Jane Grey at the 
Tower of London to this effect (‘The 
Chronicle of Queen Jane and Two Years of 
Queen Mary,’ p. 5); but this Sir William 
would be the knight of Hawstead, who 
received his knighthood in 1533, and who 
became a member of the Privy Council 
of Queen Mary. He was uncle to the other 
Sir William, who was only 26 years of age 
at the accession of Mary, and was not 
knighted till 1570. Besides, in 1553 he was 
probably on the Continent, as we are told that 
in that year he did good service in France. 

In addition to this he was apparently 
unknown to the Queen, for in the year 1557 
he was the bearer of a letter of recommenda- 
tion from the Duke of Savoy to Mary, 
wherein he is described as “the bearer William 
Drury, whose service to their Majesties in 
the war is deserving of employment and 
remembrance.” 

Thus the facts of his youth, of his being 
on the Continent at the time, his not having 
then been knighted, and being unknown to 
the Queen, point to the improbability of his 
having been “ one of the first to declare for 
Queen Mary.’”’ On the other hand, his uncle, 
Sir William of Hawstead, was with Mary, 
received an annuity as a reward for his 
services, and was made a Privy Councillor, 

Sir William, the Lord Justice, was wont 
to say that ‘the soldiers of England had 
always one of these three ends to look for: 
to be slain, to beg, or to be hanged.” It is 
more than likzly he said this from bitter 
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-experience, for he certainly suffered much 
through the parsimonious and niggardly spirit 
of Elizabeth, having the greatest difficulty in 
obtaining from her the means of keeping 
himself and his army from absolute starva- 
tion, even after having spent his own money 
on his sovereign’s and country’s welfare. 
The Queen did, however, pay the expenses of 
his funeral from her own purse. 

CHARLES DRURY. 
12 Ranmoor Cliffe Road, Sheffield. 


Foixk-Lore : REMEDY For “ WASTING.” — 
At Magdalen Laver in Essex I received a 
~eure for wasting in young children that I 
-~communicated to a learned member of the 
Faculty of Medicine, but of which he has not 
availed himself: to tie the cast hackle of a 
snake round the baby’s body. Is_ the 
remedy known ? MARGARET W. 


Irish Frac Day.—St. Patrick’s Day 
‘(March 17) was this year declared to be 
“Trish Flag Day,’ when many thousands 
- of small flags were sold about the streets of 
London and elsewhere as buttonholes for 
- charitable purposes connected with Irish 
soldiers. But I see in the daily press that a 
‘question has been raised as to whether the 
emblem upon these flags does rightly 
represent the Irish insignia in the British 
ecrown, either as a component part of the 
arms of the United Kingdom or as a badge. 
The principal point seems to have been that 
‘the harp shown on the flag is represented 
as uncrowned. 

There is a very interesting letter from Lord 
MacDonnell in The Morning Post of March 24, 
which sets out, as the result of an appeal to 
the College of Arms, what is the proper 
rendering both of the arms of Ireland 
and of the badge of Ireland, and Lord Mac- 
Donnell maintains the correctness of what 
was done in the matter of these flags. 
Of course, everybody with any knowledge of 
heraldry, or who has taken any interest in 
regal armorial insignia, will egree with the 
opinion vouchsafed from the Heralds’ 
College as to what is the proper representa- 
tion of the arms and of the badge of Ireland ; 
but there may be those for whom it will be 
an advantage if Lord MacDonnell’s letter is 
enshrined in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ I omit 
the introductory part of it. 

‘* The appeal of the organizers of the St. Patrick’s 
Day sale was made on behalf of Irish soldiers 

-of all Irish divisions, without distinction 
of religious or political creed or class. These 


organizers were warned that the use of the un- 
crowned harp on the Irish flag might be objected 
to, and on their behalf I sought to obtain the 
most authoritative information as to what the 





flag really is. I need not repeat here what I 
related yesterday in my letter to your contem- 
porary The Daily Express as to the steps I 
took in order to make sure that the flag purposed 
to be sold on the London streets on St. Patrick’s 
Day should be free from objection. Since then 
I have learned, through the courtesy of one of 
the Heralds of the College of Arms, that the Earl 
Marshal, and not the Admiralty (as I had erro- 
neously understood), was the proper authority 
to decide on this flag question. Accordingly I 
have to-day consulted the Garter King of Arms 
upon it. The result, expressed in the Herald’s 
words, is this :— 

““*1,. That the arms (and therefore the flag) 
of Ireland is a gold harp with silver strings on a 
blue ground. 

** «2, That the badge of Ireland is a crowned harp ; 
that this badge is ‘“‘ one of the ornaments of his 
Majesty’s State’; in other words, is one of the 
King’s badges, and, like other parts of the King’s 
personal heraldic insignia, cannot be used for 
other purposes without his consent.’ 

“This fully authoritative statement confirms 
what I have already written on this subject. 
May I venture to surmise that the Duchess of 
Abercorn has confused the quartering of the 
Royal Standard with the King’s Irish badge (a 
crowned harp, as the English badge is a crowned 
rose, and the Scotch badge a crowned thistle) ? | 

‘* But the badges are purely personal insignia 
and entirely unconnected with the quartering 
which, when detached, forms the flag. The 
Irish quartering of the Royal Standard has never, 
from the earliest times, exhibited the crown. 
The present Standard, with the badges, included 
in the Royal insignia, was fixed at the time of 
the Union between Great Britain and Ireland by 
Order in Council, which I was permitted to read 
at the College of Arms, and it would be entirely 
wrong to introduce the crown into it, and there- 
fore wrong to introduce the crown into the flag. 
Indeed, any such tampering with the flag would 
be a flagrant invasion of the King’s prerogative. 

“Yours, &c., 
** MACDONNELL. 

“3 Buckingham Gate, March 23.” 

I would like, however, to point out to 
Lord MacDonnell that the “ Irish flags ” 
that were issued last month, as I have seen 
them, represent an uncrowned harp on @ 
green ground, so that, so far as I can see, 
they are correct neither as part of the 
Imperial arms (which are on an azure field), 
nor as a badge, being wncrowned. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


Kirmansaro.—A London magazine in 
giving recently an illustration of this 
mountain, fell into an error in stating 
that its first ascent was made by Meyer in 
1889. The Rev. Charles New, who in 1861 
went to Africa as the representative of the 
United Methodist Free Church Conference 
held at Manchester under the presidency of 
Mr. C. Cheetham of Heywood the previous 
year, gives among other illustrations in his 





‘Wanderings in Africa’ (a portly volume of 
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over 500 pp., with map of the route taken 
by him through the continent) one of the 
above mountain from a sketch made by 
himself. He also devotes about 30 pp. of 
the book to a description of two ascents of 
it, in the second of which he succeeded in 
reaching its snow-capped summit. Mr. 
New (who was a corresponding member of 
the Royal Geographical Society) laboured in 
Africa several years, and died there in 1875. 


. . 


Wigan. 


Mytor Epirarus.—To-day (Feb. 10, 1916) 
I copied the following in Mylor Churchyard, 
near Falmouth :— 


1. In | memory of m' | Joseph Crapp: ship | 
wright who died y* 26% of | Nov’ 1770 Aged 
43 years | Alass Fiend Joseph | His End war 
Allmost Sudden | As thou the mandate came | 
Express from heaven | his foot it Slip And he 
did fall | help help he cries & that was all. 

2. We have not a moment we can call our own. | 
In memory of | Thomas James. | Aged 35 
Years. | Who on the Evening of the 7‘ Dect | 
1814 on his return to Flushing from | St. Mawes, 
in a Boat, was Shot by a Cus | tomhouse Officer 
and Expired in a | few hours after. 

Officious zeal in luckless hour laid wait, 

And wilful shot the murd’rous ball of fate. 
James to his home (which late ia health he left) 
Wounded returns—of life is soon bereft. 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ATTEMPT TO DRAIN THE FLEET, PORTLAND, 
IN 1635.—Peter Mundy, traveller (11 S. xii. 
278, 302), visited Portland in 1635. He 
says :— 

“Iwent to the Peninsula of Portland, avou 
2 miles from the Towne [Weymouth]. Itis almos 
an Island, only a narrow Beach extendinge six 
miles in length almost by the mayne, and Joyneth 
with it neere to Abbotsbury. Betwene the said 
beach and the Land the sea runneth up Neere 6 
miles as aforesaid, somewhat broad within, although 
att the passage not 4 a stones Cast over....... This 
indraught which cometh about by the Easter end 
of Portland was in hand to bee dreyned to make 
Pasture Land, whereon was spent great sommes of 
money in makeinge of sluces, trenches, etts. In- 
ventions to keepe the Tide from comeing in, as 
also to lett out what is within. Butas yet all is 
to litle purpose, This was in July, 1635. The 
main sea soakeing through the beach all alonge, it 
is sayd they will proceed afresh.” 


Can any reader help me to corroborate 
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of Dorset’ contains no mention of any such 
attempt, nor do any of the numerous works 
on Dorset that I have consulted. I have 
referred the question to two learned Dorset 
antiquaries, who have made inquiries for 
me, but with no result. 

Mundy’s consistent truthfulness is so 
remarkable that he must have had some 
foundation for his explicit statement. 

R. C. TEMPLE. 

Hotel Windsor, Victoria Street, S.W. 


CRUIKSHANK AND WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
—I have in my possession a cutting of a 
caricature of Westminster School which 
looks as if it were from a newspaper, as 
some printing on the reverse side shows 
through. It is pasted on a card, so that I 
cannot say what is on the reverse side. The 
picture portrays Dr. Busby holding prayers, 
with a rod labelled ‘Dr. Busby” by his 
side. Eight boys are seated in two rows, 
and at the back of the nearest row are five 
books entitled ‘School for Scandal,’ ‘D 
Giovanni,’ ‘Coleman’s Broad Grins,’ ‘ Beg- 
gars Opera,’ and ‘The Slang Dictionary.’ 
Through the central casement at the back 
of the picture his ‘“‘ Satanic Majesty” is 
watching the proceedings. The letterpress 
underneath the picture, in two columns, is 
as follows, but the cutting being frayed, one 
or two ends are missing :— 

“* Westminster School, 
Where his Satanic Majesty is said to see— 

School-boys acting prayers at morn, 

And naughty plays at night! 
—very correct picture of their daily employment, 
which we nou think likely to render them bright 
ornaments of society—if not here, at least else- 
where ;—our hero has evidently his eye on them, 
and is enjoying the cooling reflection of introducing 
them among his own connexion, where. doubtless, 
they will meet with a very warm reception. The 
‘Usher of the Black Rod’ seems to be one of his 
chief allies,and from his appearance we should 
think he’s well qualified to play first fiddle. We 
hope, in charity, Mr. Crelindaaik may never meet 
with ‘him hereafter, for, if he does, we think it 
more than likely he will get a *‘ Rowland’ for his 
‘Oliver.’”’ 
Is this caricature well known, and can any 
one tell me when it was produced, and where 
the cutting is likely to have appeared ? 
URLLAD. 


ANNE BOLEYN was educated, in the 
manner of the times, in the household of 
some nobleman. There she fell in love with 
some gentleman. In consequence she was 
returned to her own people. Can your 
readers give me any information as to who 
was the nobleman, and who was the lover ? 





Mundy’s statement ? Hutchins’s ‘ History 
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Torquay. CouRTENAY DUNN. 
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CorpLey AND Mrs. Fort.—In the Wads- 
worth Atheneum of this city hangs a 
portrait, on whose back is written: ‘‘ John 
Singleton Copley, R.A., Portrait of Mrs. 
Seymour Fort, from the Morgan Collection.” 
It has frequently been called the finest 
Copley in America. The picture was ob- 
tained through Dowdeswells, London, in 
1902. Is there any record of its exhibition ? 
and who was Mrs. Seymour Fort ? and where 
can some account of the Morgan Collection 
be found ? Forrest MORGAN. 
Hartford, Conn. 


ACCIDENTAL LIKENESSES.—I have before 
me a photograph that shows a remarkable 
likeness to a human face in one part of it, 
which likeness I believe to be wholly 
accidental, and to have arisen out of some 
fault in the plate. Such resemblances have 
often been noticed in natural rocks, sections 
of pebbles, &c., and I should be glad to hear 
of any notable instances of a like kind, in- 
cluding any cases of accidental dark spottings 
on photographic prints—which would, of 
course, appear light on the negatives. I 
should suppose that such defective plates are 
usually at once discarded, but should be 
glad to know of examples, and of ways of 
accounting for them. The appearance above 
referred to resembles a good deal that of the 
rough surface of a patch of lichen, or that of 
a piece of stone or metal roughened by 
corrosion. 5 a! ea 

Winterton, Lincs. 





RawtpH, BisHop or Meatu 1726-31.—A 
friend has been kind enough to give me the 
maternal ancestry of this prelate, which is 
as follows: ‘‘ He was son of George Lambert 
by Alice his wife, daughter of Ralph Smyth 
of Ballynacash, co. Antrim (see Smyth of 
Gaybrook in Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry of 
Ireland’). He was born in co. Louth, and 
matriculated at Trin. Coll., Dublin, June 13, 
1681, aged 15.” 

But who was George Lambert ? 

D. K. T. 


EXEMPTION FROM INCOME-Tax.—Can any 
one inform me as to whether priests of the 
Church of Rome are exempted in England, 
as they are in this country, from paying 
income-tax ? KATHLEEN WARD. 

Killiney, co. Dublin. 


* Gun-cases.’—Could anybody kindly 
tell me the exact meaning and derivation of 
“‘ gun-cases”’ (as applied to trousers)? The 
‘N.E.D.’ gives only a judge’s tippet as a 








AvTHORS WANTED.—Who wrote the poem 
entitled ‘The Legend of St. George,’ com- 
mencing :— 

“St. George for Merrie England !”’ 


Was once our battle-cry, 
and in what publication did it appear? 
There are seventeen stanzas. A.;B 


Sesad Pour out all as plain 
As downright Shippen or as old Montaigne. 
Hazlitt twice gives this quotation in ‘The 
Spirit of the Age’: first in the article on 
‘Mr. Brougham,’ and again in that on ‘ Mr. 
Cobbett.’ Who was Downright Shippen ? 
Won. H. PEEt. 
[There is a life of William Shippen (1673-1743 )— 
a ° rsyr of constitutional opposition”—in the 


Will some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say where 
the following lines come from ?— 

There is no death ; 

Ever near us, though unseen, 

The dear immortal spirits tread. 

There are no dead. 
The first line reads the same as from the 
well-known stanza by Longfellow, but only 
the first line. J. Mackay WILson. 

Currygrane, Edgeworthstown. 


THOMAS SHERIDAN THE YOUNGER, gradu- 
ated B.A. at Dublin, 1739. — According 
to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ ‘‘on 28 Nov., 1758, 
the University of Oxford ‘incorporated’ 
him as;Master of Arts, and that of Cambridge 
did likewise on 16 March, 1769.” It would 
appear from Foster’s ‘Alum. Oxon.’ that 
he was incorporated B.A. at Oxford, 
Nov. 28, 1758, for there is no mention of 
M.A.; and his name is not to be found in 
the list of Cambridge graduates. What is 
the authority for Sheridan’s M.A. degrees at 
Oxford and Cambridge ? G. F. R. B. 


THe Rev. Witt1am THomas, Rector of 
Ubley, Somerset.—When and whom did he 
marry? The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ lvi. 197, 
does not give the desired information. 

G. F. R. B. 


“Orp Gamet.”—In the Staffordshire 
Pipe Rolls, a.p. 1130, it is recorded that 
Liulf de Aldredeslega was fined 20 marks, 
10 deerhounds, and 10 hawks for the murder 
of one Gamel. 

Was this Gamel the Domesday owner of 
Alditheley (Audley), stated in the pedigree 
of the Sneyd family to be father of Adam de 
Alditheley, and grandfather of Liulf de 
Alditheley ? and was Liulf de Aldredeslega 
the same person as Liulf de Alditheley ? 





special meaning. E. K. Limovuzin. 





If so, the murder would have been that of a 
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grandfather by a grandson. Or was the 
murdered man Gamel de Tettesworth of 
Alderley, near Leek, co. Stafford ? 

Tradition has it that the murder took place 
at @ spot known as Solomon’s Hollow, near 
Leek, and, sixty years ago, men who were 
returning from Leek market would not cross 
the hollow for fear of seeing ‘“‘ Old Gamel,”’ 
and stayed the night at an inn on the Leek 
side of the valley. In Domesday Alderley 
in Cheshire is spelled Aldredeslega, whilst 
Audley, near Newcastle, is spelled Aldidiley. 

It appears from this evidence that Liulf 
de Alditheley and Liulf de Aldredeslega 
were two different persons. 

Moreover, it is difficult to believe that 
Gamel, the Domesday owner of Aldidiley, 
was living up to 1130. Alderley is close to 
Solomon’s Hollow, the place which tradition 
associates with the murder, whilst Audley 
is fifteen miles distant. I shall be glad of 
any information on these points. is 

A. S. 


TEMPLE GROVE, East SHEEN.—There is 
an account of this estate in the ‘ Victoria 
History of Surrey’ (vol. iv. p. 71), which 
concludes as follows :— 

“It was bought by Sir Thomas Bernard, who 
rebuilt the Jacobean front of the house. The old 
front can be so described from a picture of it, and 
from the date 1611 preserved internally. Sir 
Thomas sold it about 1811 to the Rev. William 
Pearson for a school for boys. It continued as a 
well-known preparatory school till 1907, when the 
school was removed to Eastbourne, and the estate 
given over to builders.”’ 

Who painted the picture referred to, and 
where is it now? On Oct. 1, 1812, John 
Harris of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 
published a print of the back of the house 
from the grounds, which was “ engraved by 
Shury from a Drawing by J. F. Neale for the 
Beauties of England and Wales,” on which 
the building is described as ‘‘ the Seminary 
of the Revd. Wm. Pearson.” If the original 
drawing is still extant, I should like to know 
where it is. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Brown Famity IN Scotranp.—I am 
anxious to trace a family of this name in 
Scotland, a member of which, William 
Brown, in the seventeenth century emi- 
grated to Virginia, where he left numerous 
descendants. A very distinguishing mark 
amongst these latter is that many of them 
have what are called “‘ stiff fingers,” that is, 
the fingers are lacking the first joints of 
the hands, and the fingers, although of 
normal length, cannot be bent at the first 
joint. 





About ten years ago there appeared¥in 
a@ stock paper published in Chicago an 
advertisement from @ William Brown in 
Scotland. A member of the Virginia family 
wrote to him, and found that not only had 
they @ common ancestor, but that he also 
had the same family trait. 

The address of this William Brown in 
Scotland has been lost. I shall be grateful 
for his address, or that of any other member 
of this family who has this very characteristic 
peculiarity. 

E. Havizanp Hitiman, F.S.G. 

4 Somers Place, Hyde Park, W. 


““ ScRIBENDA ET LEGENDA’’: REFERENCE 
WANTED.—Richard Ford, in his ‘ Handbook 
of Spain’ (ed. 1845, vol. i. p. 138), writes of 
Wellington’s dispatches :— 

“** Kodem animo.scripsit quo bellavit et dum 
scribebat legenda scribenda perficiebat.? The 
iron energy of his sword passed like Cesar’s 
into his didactic pen, and inscribed on tablets of 
bronze more enduring than the pyramids the 
truth.” 

Whence comes his quotation, or is it Ford’s 
adaptation of Pliny’s fine sentiment 
(Epist. vi. 17) :— 

‘* Equidem beatos puto quibus deorum munere 
datum est aut facere scribenda aut scribere 
legenda ; beatissimos vero quibus utrumque ” ? 

It looks more like a quotation, but I have 
quite failed to trace it. W. H. Cray. 


** A LA CAROLINE.”’—What is the meaning 
of this phrase ? It occurs in a letter dated 
June 25, 1786, written by a member of my 
family. The context is :— 

** We leave this to-morrow for Strasbourg (where 
we have left two more of our sons at an Academy 
there), where we shall remain till the latter end 
of July, and from thence proceed to Manheim, 
Mayence, Frencfort, Hesse Cassel, Brunswick, 
where I propose putting my third son, who is like- 
wise an officer, A la Caroline there to remain three 
or four years, and we return home by,” &c. 


F. M. M. 


Bitts oF Mortariry.—A volume con- 
taining them from 1593 to 1758 was sold by 
Mr. Sotheby by auction, Feb. 25, 1822, and 
was bought by Evans, the printseller. What 
has become of them ? XYLOGRAPHER. 


RYDER oR RiwDER: SKYNNER.—I should 
be glad to receive from any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ information respecting (1) the 
parentage and ancestry of Thomas Ryder or 
Rider, who was in the East India Company’s 
service about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and became a Director of the East 





India Company. His daughter Frances 
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married, Aug. 17, 1758, Rev. Thomas 
Amyand, third son of the celebrated surgeon 
Claudius Amyand. Was he in any way 
connected with Sir Dudley Ryder, Knt., who 
became in 1754 Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench ?—and (2) the parentage 
and family of the Right Hon. Sir John 
Skynner, Knt., Lord Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer 1777-86. 

F. pp H. L.§ 


ADMIRAL Sir JOHN Batcuin.—Information 
wanted as to his parentage and connexion 
with other Balchins. His monument in 
Westminster Abbey states that he was 
born 1669, died 1744. Answers may be 
sent direct to (Mrs.) H. E. MALDEN. 

17 Rose Hill, Dorking. 





Replies. 
“LA BETE DU GEVAUDAN.” 
(12 S. i. 267, 315.) 


In the year 1765 this famous animal spread 
terror throughout the Cevennes and _ all 
through France. It appeared first in Decem- 
ber, 1764, at St. Flour in Provence, and on 
the 20th of that month it was alleged that 
the beast had devoured a little girl who was 
looking.after cattle near the town of Mende. 

No two accounts of the animal appear 
to agree. Ridiculous exaggerations were 
printed, and a most amazing amount of 
nonsense was circulated and believed to be 
true in connexion with its ravages. We 
must not forget that the scene of its en- 
counters was a mountainous part of Central 
France, and people living in hilly countries 
are more prone to be superstitious than 
those who dwell on the plains. 


Horace Walpole wrote (from Arlington 
Street) on March 26, 1765, to Lord Hertford, 
saying :— 

‘“We are extremely amused with the wonderful 
histories of your hyena in the Gévaudan; but our 
foxhunters despise you : it is exactly the enchanted 
monster of old romances. If I had known its 
history a few months ago, I believe it would have 
appeared in ‘ The Castle of Otranto.’” 

Walpole was as highly diverted by “La 
Béte”’ as he was by the Cock Lane Ghost 
or by the Dragon of Wantley. The attitude 
of the two countries (France and England) 
towards “La Béte” may be compared. 
The French were terrified, and lost their 
heads, and the English found in the stories 














which reached them a source of endless fun 
and amusement. Walpole’s reference to 
*‘our foxhunters”’ probably had its source 
in a letter which appeared in a magazine 
at the time, and in connexion’ with 
the matter, signed by “an English  fox- 
hunter.” This contained an amusing ac- 
count of what would happen if the lions “ of 
his Majesty’s collection in the Tower” were 
to escape into Epping Forest, when 





‘‘half-a-dozen hearty country squires, who perhaps 

had served a campaign or two in the militia, with 

a pack of staunch foxhounds to lead them to their 

on eee presumably give a good account of 
em. 


The argument was intended to show that a 
tremendous fuss was being made over the 
capture of an animal which would easily be 
disposed of in England by any gamekeeper 
and his gun. In a pretended letter from 
Paris headed ‘ Wonderful Intelligence,’ it 
was stated very humorously in the English 
newspapers :— 


** The wild beast that makes such a noise all over 
Europe, and after whom there are at least thirt 
thousand regular forces and seventy thousan 
militia and armed asants, proves to be a 
descendant on the mother’s side from the famous 
Dragon of Wantley, and on the father’s side from a 
Scotch Highland Laird. He eats a house as an 
alderman eats a custard. With a wag of his tail he 
throws down a church; as he passed the convent 
of St. Anna Maria, and was smelling a grape 
vine on the wall, he unfortunately became 
flatulent, by which means the whole fabric was 
laid in ruins and one hundred and fourteen souls 

erished. He was attacked on the night of the 8th 
instant, in his den, by a detachment of fourteen 
thousand men under the command of the Duc de 
Valiant; but the platoon firing, and even the 
artillery, had only the effect of making him 
sneeze; at last he gave a slash with his tail by 
which we lost seven thousand men; then, making a 
jump over the left wing, made his escape. He 
unfortunately made water as he passed, by which 
five hundred grenadiers were drowned in the 
puddle; but ten thousand horse and seventy-two 
thousand foot are in full march to reinforce the 
army.” 

Elsewhere another paragraph was printed in 
similar vein in the London papers :— 

‘* Yesterday, about ten in the morning, a courier 
arrived [in London] from France, with the melan- 
choly news that the wild beast had on the 25th 
instant been attacked by the whole French army, 
consisting of one hundred and twenty thousand men, 
whom he totally defeated in the twinkling of an 
eye, swallowing the whole train of artillery and 
devouring twenty-five thousand men.” 


One Scottish newspaper, unable to ap- 
preciate these humours, preferred to associate 
the animal with the number 666, and the 
Apocalypse and ‘the scarlet lady’’ were 
dragged in. 
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In France “La Béte” was taken very 
seriously. A proclamation was posted up 
all over Languedoc :— 


*€ By the King and the Intendant of the Province 
of Languedoc. Notice is given to all persons that 
His Majesty being justly affected by the situation 
of his subjects, now exposed to the ravages of the 
wild beast which for four months past has infested 
Vivarais and Gévaudan, and being desirous to stop 
the progress of such a calamity, has determined to 
promise a reward of six thousand livres to an 
person or pag ay who shall kill this animal. Sue 
as are willing to undertake the pursuit of him may 

reviously apply to the Sieur de la Font, sub- 
Sepaty to the Intendant of Mende, who will give 
them the paosaw ne instructions agreeably to what 
has been presen by the ministry on the part of 
His Majesty.’’ 

On Jan. 9, 1765, an entire troop of French 
light horse was dispatched under Capt. 
Duhamel in quest of the animal, and on this 
occasion the Bishop of Mende said a solemn 
mass, and the consecrated Host was elevated 
in the cathedral, which was thronged by the 
‘devout for the entire day. 


The most absurdly exaggerated stories 
were related of the “ beast.’”’ We are told 
that it 
“tore the entire cheek off one boy, and gobbled it 
up beforehim. It rises on its hind legs and leaps 
upon its prey, which it seizes by the neck or throat, 
but is afraid of horned cattle, from which it runs 
away. 


On another occasion it was said to have 
snapped a woman’s head off at one bite. 


The career of “La Béte” came to an 
end on Sept. 20, 1765. On that day M. 
Antoine de Beauterne, who had come from 
another part of France on purpose to slay 
the beast, shot him in the eye at about 
fifty paces distant. The animal was finished 
off by Reinhard, the Duke of Orleans’s game- 
keeper. Beauterne set out for Versailles 
with the body, in order to present it to the 
King. Walpole wrote to Lady Hervey from 
Paris on Oct. 3, 1765, saying :— 

“Fortune bestowed on me a much more curious 
sight than a set of princes: the wild beast of 
ihacien. which is killed, and actually in the 
Queen’s antechamber. It is a thought eis than 
a leviathan and the Beast in the Revelations...... 
In short, Madam, now it is dead and come, a wolf 
it certainly was.” 


On the same day Walpole wrote to John 
Chute :— 


“In the Queen’s antechamber we foreigners and 
the foreign ministers were shown the famous beast 
of the Gévaudan just arrived, and covered with a 
cloth, which two chausseurs lifted up. It is an 
absolute wolf, but uncommonly large, and the ex- 
pression of agony and fierceness remains strongly 
amprinted on its dead jaws.” 
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The work which Mrs. ANDERSON refers 
to, called ‘La Béte du Gévaudan,’ was 
written by M. Elie Berthet and published in 
Paris first in 1858 (5 vols.), with a second 
edition in 1862. A poem on the subject, 
widely read at the time, was called ‘ Sur la 
Béte monstrueuse et cruelle du Gévaudan.’ 
It was written by Baron de R——, a certain 
““gentilhomme de Picardie.” It may be 
found in Le Journal Encyclopédique for 
Oct. 1, 1765. Two most admirable articles 
upon “La Béte” appeared in English 
magazines: the first in Household Words, 
Nov. 20, 1858, and the second in The Argosy, 
vol. iv. pp. 54-62. Larousse’s ‘ Grand 
Dictionnaire ’ also has some very interesting 
details under the heading ‘ Béte du Gévau- 
dan.’ 


It is interesting to know that in 1632 the 
same part of France was terrorized by 
@ monster of a similar kind to “La 
Béte.” Particulars of this will be found in 

**Récit véritable du monstrueux et effroiable 
dragon occis en une montagne du Hault Auvergne, 
par J. de La Briére, natif de Cerviéres en Forest, 
jouxte la lettre escripte de Beaufort, par le seigneur 
dudit lieu, syndic de la noblesse d’Auvergne.” 
1632, in 8vo. 

This is referred to in ‘Bibliographie des 
Traditions et de la Litt. Populaire de 
l’ Auvergne,’ par H. Gaidoz et Paul Sébillot, 
Clermont-Ferrand, 1885, 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187 Piccadilly, W. 


The beast was a very large and terrible 
wolf, as tall as a young calf, which, after 
many thrilling episodes, was killed on 
Sept. 21, 1765. Many details about the 
reputed havoc and the chase are to be found 
in the Archives of the Puy de Déme; they 
have been repeatedly used in provincial 
publications. See ‘Congrés archéologique 
de France,’ 1858, p. 21; Bulletin de la 
Société dagriculture de la Lozére, 1872, 
xxii. p. 91; 1884, xxxv. p. 189. I have also 
seen a very rare book on the subject, printed 
by the author himself, a village priest, but I 
do not remember the exact title. 

8S. REmNacs. 
Saint Germain en Laye. 





CHANELHOUSE: Ion: ORMONDY: TWISA™ 
DAY (12 S. i. 207, 273).— The Patent Roll of 
1411 records “‘ Twysontheday,’ showing that 
‘““Twisaday”’ is the proper spelling and 
meaning (11 S. x. 146). This surname is in 
the present ‘ P.O. London Directory ’ (Court 
Section), Tom JONES. 
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THE CouNnTEss oF HuNTINGDON’s Cor- 
LECTION OF Hymns (12 8. i. 247).—It would 
appear that there is no absolute proof that 
any edition before that of 1780 was collected 
by Lady Huntingdon. Her biographer says 
that her brother-in-law, W. W. Shirley, 
assisted her in the compilation of that 
edition. 

Before the issue of the authorized book 
of 1780 the Countess allowed her preachers 
to make their own collections if they so 
desired. Thomas Maxfield’s ‘ Collection,’ 
containing hymns “ never before published,” 
appeared in 1766, 1768, and 1778; the 
‘Collection’ by Herbert Taylor and W. 
Jones (to which Cowper and Newton con- 
tributed) in 1777 ; asdid the ‘ Collection ’ for 
Cumberland Street, Shoreditch, and others. 

Hymn-books to be used in the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s chapels were issued at Lewes, 
1764 ; Bristol, 1765 ; Bath, 1770 ; Edinburgh, 
no date ; Gainsborough, 1778 ; but they were 
all issued for local use only. 

Further information will be found 
Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of Hymnology.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The date of the earliest collection of 
hymns of the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
connexion was 1764. There is no proof that 
she herself collected the hymns appearing in 
any edition earlier than that of 1780. There 
were five editions between those of 1764 and 
1780; but none of them has the word 
“ enlarged,” or anything to that effect, as 
part of its title, though the numbers of 


in 


hymns vary in the different editions. See 
Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of Hymnology.’ 
Rvvoca. 


TUBULAR BELLS IN CHURCH STEEPLES 
(11 8. xi. 250, 307, 408, 460; xii. 251).—The 
following particulars may be useful to Mr. 
F. T. HiBpGAME. 

In Church Bells of Dec. 16, 1892, Harring- 
ton, Latham & Co., Fleet Works, Coventry, 
have an advertisement where they style 
themselves ‘‘ Patentees and Sole Manufac- 
turers of Tubular Bells,” and at that time 
they had already supplied over two hundred 
sets. They quote the price for the usual size 
of eight to be 160/., while larger sizes of the 
same number vary from 2101. to 2601. 

‘ Kelly’s Directory for 1907’ states that 
St. Mary’s Church, Caterham, Surrey, 
consecrated in 1866, has a tower with spire 
containing eight tubular bells. 

St. Mary Magdalen’s, Holmwood, in the 
same county, erected in 1838 and since 
enlarged, also contains eight, the gift of 
A. E. Miles, Esq., in 1903. 








Should your correspondent write to 
Messrs. Harrington & Co., they would 
probably give him fuller information and 
be able to state the date when the first peal 
(or more correctly ring) was supplied. 

L. H. CHAMBERS, 

Bedford. 


Smr Henry CavenpisH (12 S. i. 287).— 
Sir William Cavendish, who married Eliza- 
beth Hardwick, known as ‘ Bess of Hard- 
wick,” had by her three sons, the second of 
whom was created Earl of Devonshire and 
was ancestor of the Dukes of Devonshire. 
The third son was Sir Charles Cavendish of 
Welbeck and Bolsover, from whom are 
descended, in the female line, the Dukes of 
Portland. The eldest son was Henry 
Cavendish of Tutbury, who married Grace 
Talbot, third daughter of George, Earl of 
Shrewsbury (his stepfather). The marriage 
took place at Sheffield at the same time that 
his sister Mary was married to his bride’s 
brother, Gilbert Talbot, who succeeded as 
seventh Earl of Shrewsbury. The entry in 
the Parish Church Registers is as follows: 
1657/8, 9 Feb. ‘ Gilb’tus Talbott & Maria 
Cavendish & Henricus Cavendishe & dia 
Gracia Talbott.” 

Henry Cavendish died in 1616, and is 
stated to have left no issue by his wife 
Grace Talbot, but Lysons says (*‘ Mag. Brit. 
Derbyshire’) there was a natural son born 
to him, baptized Henry, who was Sheriff of 
the county of Derby in 1608. And in ‘ Old 
Halls, Manors, and Families of Derbyshire’ 
the following further particulars are given : 
The above last-named Henry was father of 
Francis, who married Sarah Broughton and 
was father of Henry, Sheriff in 1741, and 
created @ baronet in 1755, dying in 1776. 
(The subject of the query.) He was twice 
married. By his second wife, Catherine 
Prittie, he had James, whose son James was 
at the siege of Seringapatam. By his first 
wife, Anne Pyne, he was father of Henry, the 
second baronet, who married Sarah Brad- 
shaw, which lady was raised to the peerage 
as @ Baroness in 1792 (Baroness Waterpark). 
The son of the baroness, Richard, became 
second peer in right of his mother, and the: 
third baronet in right of his father. 

Now Burke gives the father of Sir Henry 
as William, and not Francis as stated above, 
and this may be correct, for from the sketch 
pedigree appended it seems as though the 
author of ‘The Old Halls’ had missed a 
generation. ; : 

From this brief pedigree the relationship 
of Sir Henry Cavendish and the third Duke 











is 
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of Devonshire may be deduced thus: his 
great-grandfather (or more likely his great- 
great-grandfather) was brother to the great- 
great-great-grandfather of the third Duke of 
Devonshire, and consequently Burke was 
correct in calling him “‘ kinsman.” 


Sir William Cavendish=Elizabeth Hardwick 





William=... Sir Charles=... 


Henry==Grace 
Cavendish, 


Cavendish, Talbot Cavendish, 
d. 1616 


. created of Welbeck 
Earl of and 
Devonshire Bolsover 
c | 
Henry C.,=... William,=... 4 quo Dukes 
Sheriff | 2nd Earl | of Portland 
1608 


seein — 

Francis C.=Sarah William,=... 
’ ‘Broughton 3rd Ear! | 

William C=... William, created=... 
| Duke of Devonshire | 


William, 2nd Duke=... 
ES et RE 


William, 3rd Duke, 
Lord-Lieut. of Ireland 
1737, d. 17565. 
CHARLES DRURY. 
12 Ranmoor Clifte Road, Sheffield. 


In answer to B. C. S., we are told by 
G. E. C. in his ‘ Complete Baronetage,’ vol. v. 
creations 1707-1800, under ‘ Cavendish, 
cr. 7 May, 1755, afterwards......Barons 
Waterpark, that Sir Henry Cavendish, 
first baronet, who went to Ireland with his 
kinsman, the third Duke of Devonshire, 
was the eldest son of William Cavendish of 
Doveridge, co. Derby, by Mary, daughter of 
Timothy Tyrrell of Shotover, co. Oxon; 
and, in a foot-note, that this William was 
descended from Henry Cavendish of Dove- 
ridge, illegitimate son of Henry Cavendish 
of Chatsworth, co. Derby (d.s.p. legit. 
Oct. 12, 1616, aged 67), the elder brother of 
William, first Earl of Devonshire. 

LIONEL CRESSWELL. 

The Hall, Burley-in-Wharfedale, Yorks. 

[F. pr H. L. thanked for reply.] 


DR. DONNE’S COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON 
(12 S, i, 227).—In “ The Muses’ Library ” 
edition of Donne’s poems (1896), ii. p. 219, 
the editor, Mr. E, K. Chambers, says :— 


*‘ [She] was by birth Elizabeth Stanley, daughter 
of Ferdinando, fifth Earl of Derby, and wife of 
Henry Hastings, fifth Earl of Huntingdon. She 
was married in 1603, and died in 1633. There is 
an epitaph upon her by Henry Carey, Viscount 
Falkland. In 1600 her mother married as her 
second husband the Lord Keeper, Sir Thomas 
Egerton. Lady Derby was a daughter of Sir John 
Spenser of Althorpe, and a kinswoman of the 
poet Spenser....It seems to me probable that 


I 
Henry C., 
Sheriff 1741, 
created a Baronet 
1755, d. 1776 


Lady Huntingdon is the subject of the following 
passage of a letter from Donne to Sir H. Goodyere. 
The ‘ other Countess ’ is obviously Lady Bedford.. 
The letter was written during Donne’s residence 
at Peckham in 1605-6. ‘For the other part of 
your letter, spent in the praise of the Countess, 1 
am always very apt to believe it of her, and can 
never believe it so well, and so reasonably, as 
now, when it is averred by you; but for the- 
expressing of it to her, in that sort as you seem 
to counsel, I have these two reasons to decline it. 
That that knowledge which she hath of me was 
in the beginning of a graver course, than of a 

poet, into which (that I may also keep my dignity): 
I would not seem to relapse. The Spanish pro- 
verb informs me that he is a fool which cannot 
make one sonnet, and he is mad which makes 

two. The other stronger reason is my integrity 
to the other Countess, of whose worthiness, 
though I swallowed your opinion at first upon 
your words, yet I have hid since an explicit 
faith, and now a knowledge: and for her delight 
(since she descends to them) I had reserved not 
only all the verses, which I should make, but alb 
the thoughts of women’s worthiness. But because 
I hope she will not disdain that I should write 
well of her picture, I have obeyed you thus so» 
far, as to write: but entreat you by your friend-- 
ship, that by this occasion of versifying, I be 

not traduced, nor esteemed light in that tribe,. 
and that house where I have lived. If those 

reasons which moved you to bid me write be 

not constant in you still, or if you meant not that 

I should write verses: or if these verses be too- 
bad, or too good, over or under her understanding, 

and not fit, I pray receive them, as a companion 
and supplement of this letter to you.’ ” 











A. R. BAYLEY. 


When Selina Hastings, Countess of 
Huntingdon (1709-91), died in London on 
June 17, 1791, there were in existence 
sixty-four chapels and a_ college (this 
latter was transferred from Cheshunt, 
Hertfordshire, in 1905, to Cambridge, and is 
remarkable for the number of men it has 
sent into the foreign mission field). In 1910: 
there were forty-four churches and mission 
stations under twenty-six ordained pastors. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ORDER FOR THE ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION 
or Latin (12 S. i, 248).—No such order is 
mentioned in Sir John Sandys’s ‘ History of 
Classical Scholarship,’ where the account 
given of the change is this :— 


‘* Karly in the sixteenth century it was assumed 
in England that the Italian method of pronoun- 
cing the Latin vowels was right. Erasmus de- 
scribes the Italians as recognizing the English 
pronunciation of Latin as being the next best to 
their own. Even as late as 1542 the vowels were 
still pronounced at Cambridge in the Italian 
manner. But the Reformation made it no longer 
necessary for the clergy to use the common 
language of the Roman Church; and, partly to 
save trouble to teachers and learners, Latin was 
gradually mispronounced as English. The mis- 
chief probably began in the grammar schools, and: 
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then spread to the Universities. Coryat, who 
visited Italy and other parts of Europe in 1608, 
‘found England completely isolated in its pro- 
nunciation of long i.’’—Vol. ii. p. 233. 

On the other hand, Stephen Gardiner, as 
‘Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
issued a famous edict, dated May 15, 1542, 
“De Pronuntiatione Lingue Grece et 
Latine,’ by which all who recognized his 
authority were forbidden to assign to Greek 
or Latin letters “sonos ab usu _publico 
presentis seculi alienos.”” The decree is 
given in full by Strype, ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Memorials,’ vol. i. Appendix, No. exvi., and 
by C. H. Cooper, ‘ Annals of Cambridge,’ 
vol. i. pp. 402, 403. It was directed against 
the attempts of Cheke to reform the pro- 
nunciation of Latin and, especially, Greek. 
4See Mullinger, ‘The University of Cam- 
‘bridge,’ part ii. pp. 54-63.) 

EpWaRD BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


CLEOPATRA AND THE PEARL (12 §. i. 128; 
198, 238).—It seems strange that Dr. George 
Harley, who experimented most carefully 
sand scientifically on pearls, should have his 
conclusion as easily upset as C. C. B. seems 
to think it has been. It is quite possible, 
I suppose, that the fine pearl worn by a 
-queen might differ from those made use of 
an the British pharmacopeceia. 

St. SwirHin. 


CLAVERHOUSE (12 S. i. 169, 293).—It is 
not surprising that the odium attached to a 
penal code of atrocious severity should come 

- to be focused upon Claverhouse, whose duty 
it was to administer justice according to 
that code in his sheriffdom of Wigtown. I 
am not concerned to defend his memory here 
-and now; but in regard to his personal 
responsibility for the execution by drowning 
of the ‘““ Wigtown Martyrs ’—Margaret Mac- 
lachlan and Margaret Wilson—it is but fair 
to take into account, not only the circum- 
stances of this particular case, but also the 
fate of a multitude of other innocent women 
who were tortured and executed as witches 
about this period, and in the same district, 
without the slightest protest upon the part 
of the public. The tragedy on Wigtown 
Sands in 1685 positively pales before the 
horror of innumerable others enacted on the 
shores of Solway. I shall cite but two 
examples. 

On April 2, 1659, ten women were tried 
for witchcraft before two judges at Dum- 
fries. Nine were pronounced guilty and 
condemned to death. The verdict on the 

tenth was “ not proven”; nevertheless she 








was sentenced to be banished from the 
parish. Eight ministers were appointed by 
the Presbytery to 

‘* attend the nine witches, and that they take their 
own convenient opportunity to confer with them; 
also that they be assisting to the brethren of 
Dumfries and Galloway the day of the execution.” 
The victims of this inhuman law were taken 
to the public place of execution in Dumfries, 
bound to stakes, strangled, and burnt to 
ashes. 

Again, in 1698, ten ‘years after the glorious 
Revolution, Elspeth M‘Ewen was charged 
before the kirk-session of Dalry with having 
“a pin in her kipplefoot ” (7.e., in the end of 
a rafter in her house) by means whereof she 
could draw milk from the cows of her 
neighbours. She could also interfere with 
the supply of eggs from their poultry. One 
damning piece of evidence against her was 
that the minister’s horse, which was sent to 
bring her up for trial, trembled when she 
mounted and sweated drops of blood! Poor 
Elspeth stood no chance after that ; she was 
convicted as a witch and sent to prison at 
Kirkeudbright, where she was made to 
suffer such torture that she prayed to be 
put to death. Nothing could be simpler; 
she had but to confess her guilt, which she 
did, and forthwith the helpless woman was 
burnt to death, no doubt with ministers of 
religion ‘‘ assisting.” 

No multitude of blacks will make one 
white, nor does the frequency of judicial 
butcheries like these palliate the hideous 
injustice of the doom of the “ conscientious 
objectors ’’ at Wigtown ; but it modifies the 
relative iniquity thereof. Not upon Claver- 
house and other officers, whose duty it was 
to administer the law, should the chief 
obloquy be laid, but upon the king who 
sanctioned—the ministers who devised—the 
Parliament that enacted—the Church that 
promoted—these fiendish statutes. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY VIRGINIAN LETTERS 
(12 S. i. 309).—The Admiral Haddock 
referred to was doubtless Admiral Nicholas 
Haddock, who died 1746, and was buried 
at Leigh, Essex. He distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Vigo, 1702, and at 
Cape Passero, 1718. In 1738-41 he was 
protecting British commerce against the 
Spaniards, during which time he captured 
two prizes of the value of two million dollars. 
From this service he was invalided home. 
He was promoted Vice-Admiral, and at the 
close of his career became Admiral of 
the Blue; his portrait was included in the 
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collection of celebrated naval officers at 


Greenwich Hospital. He represented 
Rochester in Parliament in 1731, and again 
in 1741. An account of the Haddock family 
is given in ‘ Historical Notes on Southend- 


-on-Sea,’ &c., by J. W. Burrows (pp. 82-91). 
G. H. W. 


TicERS WHISKERS (11 S. xii. 481; 12 S. 
i, 37, 118, 234).—In the article ‘ Tiger’ in 
Balfour’s ‘The Cyclopedia of India,’ 1885, 
vol. ii. p. 878, naming for references only four 
authorities (Brown’s ‘ Cochin-China,’ Jerdon, 
Blyth, Rice), we read thus :— 


“The whiskers are supposed to constitute a 
deadly poison, and are carefully burned off the 
instant the animal is killed ; but in some parts of 
the south of India they are supposed to endow 
their possessor with unlimited power over the 
opposite sex.” 

“ Aussit6t qu’un tigre a été tué on s’empresse 
de lui briler tous les poils de la moustache. 
Lion a peur que quelque malintentionné ne 
prenne ces poils pour en composer des poisons. 
Ces poisons sont de deux sortes, le plus simple et 
le moins redoutable est la cendre méme des poils : 
elle fait tousser, mais ne parait pas mortelle. 
Quand on veut obtenir un poison mortel, on insére 
un de ces poils dans une pousse de bambou. 
Le poil se transforme en une espéce de chenille 
velue dont on p~ ud, suivant les uns les poils, 
suivant les autres les excrements, que l’on briile et 
que Yon fait boire a4 son ennemi.’—Landes, 
‘Notes sur les Moeurs et les Superstitions des 
Annamites,’ in * Cochinchine Frangaise, Excur- 
sions et Reconnaissances,’ vol. i. No. 8, p. 356, 
Saigon, 1881. 

‘Ching Sze-Yuen, a Tauist sage, made it his 
custom to go on a tiger’s back. On being asked 
by his friend Kii Yin how to cure his tooth- 
ache, Ching instructed him to warm a tiger’s 
whiskers and insert them in the hollow of the 
afflicting tooth, giving him some whiskers just 
plucked from his tiger. Thus it became known 
that the tiger’s whiskers make up a very excellent 
odontalgic.”—T wan Ching-Shih, ‘ Yti-yang-tsah- 
tsu,’ written in the ninth century, tom. xvi. 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


JAMES ScoTT, ENGRAVER (12 S. i. 248).— 
The place of his birth is not definitely known, 
but it is believed to be London. The year of 
his birth is 1809. His name and those of E. 
Scott and B. F. Scott are often met with on 
prints. James Scott’s sporting subjects and 
portraits are of considerably greater merit 
than his domestic prints. 

He executed six plates after Prentis, viz., 
“The Prodigal’s Return,’ 18 in. by 23 in., 
published 1840; ‘ A Day’s Pleasure,’ 18 in. 
by 23 in.; ‘The Man,’ ‘ The Spirit,’ both 
14 in. by 11} in., published 1845 ; ‘ Family 
Devotion, Morning,’ ‘ Evening,’ both 
21 in. by 26 in. 





;no definite meaning. 





The rarest of his engravings are: ‘ Boys 
Bathing’ and ‘ Boys robbing an Orchard,’ 
both after Morland; ‘ Breaking Cover,’ 
‘The Death,’ both after Reinagle; ‘ The 
Age of Bliss,’ after John Russell. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


“* FAT, FAIR, AND FoRTY ”’ (12S. i. 10, 53, 97). 
—The witticism attributed to Douglas Jerrold 
about exchanging a wife of 40 for two of 20 
is at least as old as ‘Der Pfarrer von 
Kalenberg,’ which belongs probably to the 
end of the fifteenth century,and was trans- 
lated and adapted to English ideas about 
1510. There a loose-living parson, being 
required to replace his youthful housekeeper 
with a woman of 40, chooses as her equiva- 
lent ‘‘ two of 20.” See Herford,‘ Literary Rela- 
tions of England and Germany inthe Sixteenth 
Century,’ p. 275. Matcoum LeEtTTs. 


FUNERAL Biscuits (12 8S. i. 247).—It was 
usual for wine to be provided for guests who 
came to a house in order to go with the 
family to a funeral. With the wine, cake, 
biscuits, &¢e., were served, and the biscuits 
were often about three inches long by one 
inch broad, and were also called “ finger 
biscuits,” either from their general form or 
from being easily held in the fingers. 
Several years ago, the late Canon William 
Fowler, Vicar of Liversedge, Yorkshire, 
went to see a parishioner who had been 
dangerously ill and was thought to be dying. 
The Vicar found the sick man sitting up in 
bed and munching away at something with 
apparent relish, so congratulated him on 
being so much better and able to enjoy 
food :— 

‘* Why, you see, Mr. Fowler [said he], my wife 
she thought I were baan to dee [going to die], 
an’ I thought I worrant. However, she gate 
[got] a few fewneril biscuits like, an’ I’m heitin’ 
em. 


‘“‘ Like” is used as a sort of expletive with 
A oe! en 


These biscuits, done up in packets with a 
small sheet of verses, were given to all the 
guests invited to funerals in Derbyshire 
villages seventy years ago. After a death, 
in’ all but the poorest houses, when the 
laying-out woman had performed her offices, 
she was sent to do the “ biddening”’ to the 
funeral of relations and near friends. Her 
next duty was to order the funeral biscuits 
at the confectioner’s—as many packets as 
there had been biddings, as well as a 
quantity of loose biscuits which, from their 
shape, were also known as “ finger biscuits.” 
The loose ones were set out in the middle of 
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the house-place on a table on a large white 
dish, along with bottles of cowslip or other 
home-made wine. It was a matter of pride 
to have this guest-table well laid, generally 
covered with the best white cloth in the 
village. Chairs were set all round the room 
by the walls, and as the guests arrived the 
bidding woman took them to seats, and 
another helper served out a glass of wine 
and a biscuit to each. Outside, in the 
street or the yard of the house, another table 
was set. The coffin when brought out from 
an inner or upper room was placed on the 
table, on which was a basket filled with 
sprigs of box. A basket filled with packets 
of “funeral biscuits’? was taken to each 
guest. The packets contained four or six 
biscuits neatly done up in white paper by 
the baker, each fastened with black wafers, 
and having inside or outside a copy of verses 
similar to the one given by Mr. SPARKE. 
These packets were carried in the hand to 
the graveside and then home, because all 
could not return to the house of feasting at 
the end of the “ burying.” The sprigs of 
box were dropped on the coffin as each guest 
stepped round to take “the last look.” A 
certain printer whose office I used to haunt 
did a large trade in printing and supplying 
confectioners with the verses, who in turn 
submitted them for choice to their customers 
when these were ordering “‘ funeral biscuits.”’ 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


Tue Kinec’s Own Scorrish BORDERERS 
(12 S. i. 248, 314).—In ‘ Minden and the 
Seven Years’ War,’ by Sir Lees Knowles, 
S. will find a special chapter devoted to the 
six British regiments which were engaged 
at Minden. L, M.-H. 


ANNE CLIFFORD, COUNTESS OF CUMBER- 
LAND (12 8S. i. 310).—This interesting lady 
was not Countess of Cumberland, but of Dor- 
set, and of Pembroke and Montgomery. She 
seems to have claimed the Barony of Clifford 
in right of her father, but not the Earldom 
of Cumberland. Her life occupies more than 
three columns of the ‘D.N.B.,’ and Mr. 
G. F. R. Barker, who wrote it, gives many 
references to other lives, some of considerable 
length, and as many as twelve references to 
“N. & Q. Her father’s life (George Clifford) 
occupies four columns in the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
and her mother’s (Margaret Clifford) another 
column. A full answer to Mr. LEvESOoN- 
GOwER’S request for information would 








occupy several pages of ‘N. & Q.’ Her 
name occurs in all books about Westmorland | 
or South-West Yorkshire. I find I have 
nine references to her in the first volume of | 









my ‘ Flemings in Oxford ’ (Oxford Historicak 
Society, vol. xliv.). I have always felt 
the greatest interest in her, but have in. 
many years’ research not got to the end of 
what is to be found out about her in the. 
articles above mentioned and the refer- 
ences contained in them. 
JoHN R. Macrata. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Her will is given in Archwologia AZliana,. 
New Series, vol. i. (1857), p. 1, in a biography 
written by the Rev. James Raine, jun., M.A.. 
The paper is entitled ‘ Anne, Countess of 
Pembroke, Dorset, and Montgomery.’ 

BROWNMOOR. 


By an unaccountable slip in my query, 
ante, p. 310, I asked for information 
respecting Anne Clifford, Countess of 
Cumberland. Anne Clifford, it is needless 
to remark, was never Countess of 
Cumberland, although she inherited the 
Barony of Clifford, which descended in the 
female line. 

ARTHUR F, G. LEVESON-GOWER. 

Athenzum Club. 


ELIZABETH EvELYN (12 S. i. 288), who 
died in 1651, was the daughter of Sir John 
Rivers of Kent and granddaughter of John 
Rivers, Lord Mayor of London. She married 
George Evelyn of Everley and West Dean,. 
Wilts (1581-1637), and had four children: 
Sir John of West Dean; George, who died 
young ; Arthur, who was a@ prominent 
Roundhead and Governor of Wallingford : 
and Elizabeth, who married Sir James 
Tyrrell of Essex. Her granddaughter: 
married Robert Pierrepont and beeame the 
mother of three Earls of Kingston. ‘“ My 
sister Hart” refers to Jane Evelyn, the 
fourth daughter of John Evelyn of Godstone, 
and sister of George. She married (1) Sir 
Anthony Benn, Recorder of London; and 
(2) Sir Eustace Hart, Knt. “ Niece the 
Lady Elizabeth Gray, the Countess of Kent's 
daughter,’ should be great-niece. Jane 
Evelyn’s daughter by Sir Anthony Benn, 
Amabella, married Henry Gray, ninth Earl 
of Kent. ‘“‘ Niece Mrs. Anne Needum, Sir 
Robert Needum’ s daughter.” John Ev ‘elyn 


(‘ Diary,’ Sept. 17, 1657) speaks of Sir Robert 
Needham as “Sa relation of mine.” I should 
much like to know the connexion. ‘‘ Cousin 


Mr. George Eveling, Sir Thomas Eveling’s 
brother.’ He was the son of Thomas Evelyn 
of Long Ditton, and half-brother of Sir 
Thomas Evelyn. He resided at Hunter- 
combe in Buckinghamshire. 

H. Maynarp SMITH. 
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Materra MEDICA IN THE TALMUDIC AGE: 
“Krxoyoun ”’ (12 8. i. 102, 122, 257).—Will 
‘you please permit me to thank your valued 
orrespondent C. C. B. at last reference for 
his kindly observations, and also to en- 
deavour to clear up a very obscure passage 
jn Biblical exegesis arising directly out of 
‘the excellent comments made by C. C. B.? 

The kikoyoun in Jonah iv. 6 to 10, rendered 
“gourd ’’ in the R.V., is now recognized by 
the united confirmation and testimony of 
‘many eminent writers and travellers in 
ancient and modern times (including such 
distinguished exegetes as Rabbi David 
Kimchi in loco, who quotes from the 
‘Talmud and from the Responsa of the 
Gaonim in favour of regarding the kikoyoun 
as an “‘illon’’ or tree; and Rashi, who con- 
siders it was @ tall umbrageous kind of shrub, 
as a particular variety of the Ricinus 
communis, or castor-oil plant. The authors 
of the Septuagint, in transcribing kikoyoun as 
xoAAoxvvOn, and those of the Vulgate in 
translating it into hedera or ivy, were 
betrayed by the initial difficulties of the 
text. They were confronted with the 
question of height and shade, but, with their 
limited knowledge of plant and tree life, 
they could scarcely do any better. Neither 
the ivy, which is a very slow-growing shrub, 
nor the Lagenaria vulgaris, or “ bottle- 
gourd,” a genus distinct from the Cucurbita, 
or “pumpkin” tribe (though it attains to 
a height of 7 ft.), comes within the essential 
limit of the problem, in not being liable to 
rapid denudation by parasitical insects. 
Now travellers in the East, like Niebuhr, 
Bochart, Michaelis,and Volney have remarked 
the beautiful climbing tree known as the 
Palma Christi, or castor-oil plant, a variety of 
the Ricinus communis, known to Hippocrates 
and Dioscorides, who refer to it as Kike 
and xkpotév; to Herodotus, who names _ it 
oXAukirpiov or the “Sillicyprian plant 
from which the oil called kiki is extracted ”’ ; 
and to Avicenna, who quotes from Diosco- 
Tides thus :— 


“ Ricini autem nomen accepit a similitudine que 
est illius semini cum ricino animali. Arbuscula 
est parvee ficus altitudine, foliis platani, truncis 
Tamisque cavis in calami modum, semine in uvis 
asperis. Ex eo oleum kikinum exprimitur. cibis 
quidem ineptum; sed alias et ad lucernas et 
emplastra utile.” 


This description corresponds in certain 
particulars with the “wild sesame,’ and 
with the ‘“ croton,’ shrubs that do not 
attain lofty dimensions, the sesame never 


exceeding 4 ft., the croton rarely attain- | 














ing more than 15 ft. in height. More- 
over, the Ricinus, sometimes called the 
Pentadactylus, is infested by parasites that 
batten on its branches. Niebuhr mentions 
that there is a plant or tree known to the 
Arabs as Elcheroa, with very large leaves, 
that only lives about four months in the 
year. Michaelis tells us that this tree, 
identified also by Rumphius as the Ricinus 
or Palma Christi, is frequently despoiled by 
a species of black caterpillar, the touwlangas 
of Jonah, 

“These are produced,” he states, “in great 
quantities in the summer-time, during a gentle 
rain. ‘They eat up the leaves of the Palma Christ, 
and gnaw its branches to the pith, in a single 
night.” 

Now if we follow Fuerst, who derived the 
root of kiki and kikoyoun from the same old 
obsolete stem of kook, to purge, and venture 
likewise to suggest that the youn of kikoyoun 
is a terminal of magnitude, or extension (of 
which other examples abound in higgoyoun, 
rahyoun, appeeryoun, nissoyoun, riffyoun, 
and in 2 Sam. xxi. 20, where ish modoun 
may be rendered “‘a man of mark,” from 
modod, to measure; compare therewith ish 
novoun, & man of supreme judgment, 
avaddoun, kishroun, &c., in which oun is the 
intensive terminal), we are not very 
far then from the heart of the problem in 
selecting the tall and magnificent flowering 
shrub called Palma Christi as the tree under 
which Jonah sought shelter from the fierce 
rays of the sun, and which, owing to the 
rapacity of the toulangas, was destroyed in 
“a couple of nights”; reading shaybein 
loyello (between the night), when it grew; 
uvvein loyello (and between the night), when 
it disappeared, instead of the Massoretic 
shaybin and uvvin ; in which course we are 
somewhat confirmed by the French School, 
who wisely left kikoyoun untranslated, but 
rendered the beautiful passage, ‘ shaybein 
loyello hoyo, uvvein loyello ovod,”’ by “ ilest 
venu en une nuit, et en une nuit il a péri.” 
M. L. R. BResvar. 


Percy House, South Hackney, N.E. 


“* AS DEAD AS QUEEN ANNE ”’ (12 S. i. 289). 
—This saying seems to have been in use 
very soon after the death of the Queen. ‘A 
Ballad on the Duke of Marlborough’s 
Funeral, August 9, 1722,’ printed in Lady 
Pennyman’s ‘ Miscellanies, 1740, has the 
line :— 


He’s as dead as Queen Anne the day after she dy’d. 


See‘ N. & Q.,’ 7S. xi. 444. It is curious that 
Swift, in the first of his dialogues of ‘ Polite 
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Conversation,’ printed in 1738, but written 
a good many years earlier, makes Queen 
Elizabeth the symbol. “‘What news, Mr. 
Neverout ?”’ says Lady Smart; to which 
comes the reply: ““Why, Madam, Queen 
Elizabeth’s dead.’ French equivalents (see 
7S. ii. 458 ; iii. 14) are ““ Henri Quatre est sur 
le Pont Neuf,” “ C’est vieux comme le Pont 
Neuf,” and ‘ca, c’est de l’ancien Testa- 
ment ! ”’ G. L. APPERSON. 


DeEatTH WARRANTS (12 S. i. 49, 111, 157, 
210, 289).—Mr. Eric R. WATSON says at 
the last reference that in capital cases the 
Clerk of Assize delivers an order for execution 
to the Under -Sheriff. I have been Clerk 
of Assize on the South Wales circuit for 
over a quarter of a century, and have never 
signed nor delivered to an Under-Sheriff an 
order for execution. 

In this I follow the custom of my pre- 
decessors in office. I cannot speak for the 
custom on circuits other than my own. 

STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 

The Ford, Chobham. 


BARONETAGE (12 S. i. 229).—In the 
‘Complete Baronetage,’ edited by G. E. C. 
(the late George Edward Cokayne), vol. i., 
1900, pp. xiii, xiv, the eighteenth-century 
Baronetages mentioned are :— 

** 1720.—‘ “ The Baronettage of England,”’ etc., 
by Arthur Collins? [the well known editor of 
Collins’ ‘ Peerage ’]. 2 vols., 8vo.’”’ 

**1727.—‘ The English Baronets’... .[edited by 
and] printed for Thomas Wotton. 3 vols., 12mo.” 

“1741.—‘ The English3 Baronetage... .[with] 
an account of such Nova Scotia Baronets as are 
of English families now resident in England ’ 
[edited by and] printed for Thomas Wotton. 
4 vols. (the third vol. being in two parts...), 8vo. 
This is the same work, but greatly enlarged, as 
the one next above. Its editor, in the preface, 
acknowledges his obligations to ‘ Arthur Collins, 
Esq., the author of the **‘ Peerage of England.’’’.... 
This work, which contains numerous monumental 
inscriptions, etc., is still ‘the fullest source of 
information upon many of the families which 
it commemorates.’ 

‘*1769.— A New Baronetage of England, or a 
genealogical and historical account of the present 
English Baronets,’ printed for J. Almon. 3 vols., 
12mo. 

‘*1771.—‘ The Baronetage of England con- 
taining a genealogical and historical account of all 
the English Baronets now existing,’ etc., with ‘an 
account of such Nova Scotia Baronets, as are of 
English families,’ by E. Kimber and R. Johnson. 
3 vols., 8vo. This is an abridgement of Wotton’s 


valuable work (1741) which (ina meagre form) is 
here continued up to date.” 

Then follows, 1801-05, ‘The Baronetage 
of England,’ by the Rev. William Betham, 
5 vols., 4to. 








Regarding Thomas Wotton, a foot-note- 
says that he ‘ 
***possessed the best materials which then 
existed, and even now exist for such a pur- 

ose—the collections made by Peter le Neve, Esq., 

orroy’ [1704-27]. These, as far as they relate to: 
the ‘ ronetage, are now in the library of the 
College of Arms. 


Another foot-note says that 


** Collins is often credited with being the actual 
author of this work [the 1741 ‘ Baronetage’), an error 
which obtained great circulation from the well 
known Sir Egerton Brydges having stated in the 
preface to his valuable edition (1812) of Collins’ 
* Peerage,’ that Arthur Collins ‘ reprinted and com- 
pleted, in 1741 in 5 vols., 8vo, his incomplete- 
Baronetage of 1720,’ to which [erroneous] statement 
Brydges adds (most justly) that this Baronetage of 
1741 is ‘an admirable work.’ ” 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
[Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE thanked for reply.] 


SUPPOSED MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE (12 §. 
i, 289).—The famous ‘“ Pendleton Murder” 
was one of the chief criminal “ sensations ” 
of 1817. I possess a pamphlet entitled :— 


* A Correct Report of the Trial of William 
Holden, James Ashcroft the elder, James Ashcroft 
the younger, David Ashcroft, and John Robinson 
for the Murder of Margaret Marsden and Hannah; 
Partington ; and for Robbery in the dwelling-house 
of Mr. Thos. Littlewood at Pendleton...... Taken in 
short-hand by George Taylor, solicitor...... 

‘‘Manchester : Printed and Published by J. 
Pratt, 23 St. Mary’s-Gate.”’ 


It contains the following MS. marginal 
notes in a contemporary hand :— 

“*T was present at the above awful scene [2.e., the 
execution at Lancaster Gaol] and saw the ren 
come upon the platform, and in short the wh le 
demeanour of the unhappy men until they were 
turned off. Wm. Hickery.”......“6I was so con- 
vinced of their guilt that it counterpoised the 
feelings I otherwise must have experienced on 
seeing them executed, more especially as they were 
the first persons I had ever seen ex’. W.H.” 


In another pamphlet entitled ‘ Lancaster 
Castle: its History and Associations,’ by 
J. Hall (Lancaster, printed and published by 
W. Ireland ; London, Whittaker & Co., Ave 
Maria Lane, 1843), which appeared twenty- 
five years after the crime, there is an account 
of the execution, pp. 51-2. The author tells 
us :— 

green there was very great excitement in the 
country, for a long period, in consequence of the 
very general report of their innocence......The poor 
fellows continued to declare their innocence to the 
last moment......At this execution, nothing could 
exceed the excitement—which was kept alive 
upwards of twelve months—every one being quite 
satisfied of the innocence of the culprits ; however, 
the grave has closed over them—the searcher of 
hearts only can adjudieate.’” 
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According to ‘ The Newgate Calendar,’ by 
A. Knapp and Wm. Baldwin, 1828, iv. 215-9, 
the three Ashcrofts and William Holden 
“had for several years subsisted by plunder and 
gaming; for although brought up to the trade of 
weavers they had long declined seeking their 
livelihood by an honest pursuit of their business. 
James Ashcroft, the elder...... had formerly been 
in the Methodist connexion, but had been expelled 
..»...f0r immoral conduct. He was quite a fanatic, 
and was fully persuaded that...... e could work 
miracles, and that, having once attained the per- 
fection of grace, he could never again fall; conse- 
quently, he imagined he could offend Heaven with 
impunity......there was not a man in the country 
who read the evidence against them who did not 
rejoice in their conviction and punishment.” 


Joseph Nadin, Deputy Constable of Man- 
chester, apprehended the prisoners. He 
was ® much hated person in his day, and 
his connexion with the case probably helped 
to ensure sympathy for the Ashcrofts. Cf. 
Samuel Bamford’s ‘ Life of a Radical’ and 
Archibald Prentice’s ‘ Hist. of Manchester.’ 
There is an account of the case also in 
‘Celebrated Trials....’ Knight and Lacey, 
1825, vi. 243-52. Sir Richard Richards, 
who tried it, was an able judge, and the 
evidence against the accused was very 
strong. 

I should advise Mr. R. GRIME to write to 
The Manchester City News, which used to 
contain @ local ‘ Notes and Queries’ column, 
if, as I hope, that excellent journal still 
exists. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


[We are glad to be able to say that our Man- 
chester contemporary still flourishes.] 





Notes on Books. 


Atheneum Subject Index to Periodicals :— 
Theology and Philosophy. 1s. 6d. net. 
European War. 1s. 6d. net. 
Sports and Games. 6d. net. 
Economic and Political Sciences. 
Education. 1s. net. 

Fine Arts and Archeology. 

Music. 6d. net. 

Science and Technology. 2s. 6d. net. 

Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 6d. net. 

Language and Literature. 1s. 6d. net. 
(Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings.) 


THE latest of The Atheneum Subject Indexes 
to Periodicals for 1915, ‘ Language and Literature,’ 
is the third in point of size, the two larger ones 
being ‘Science and Technology ’ and the ‘ Euro- 
ean War.’ In all ten have now been pub- 
ished, and this gives an opportunity for glancing 
at the general value of the new Index, which is 
stated to be “‘ issued at the request of the Council 
of the Library Association.”’ Both The Atheneum 
and the Association deserve warm congratu- 
lations and encouragement on having under- 


1s. net. 


ls. net. 








taken a task so huge and arduous, and, from the- 
publisher’s point of view, so thankless. When 
Poole’s invaluable ‘ Index’ came to an end some 
years ago it was dealing with fewer than forty 
periodicals. Fletcher and Bowker’s, which took 
up the work later, was courageous enough to- 
index a hundred more. But the present under- 
taking goes far beyond their modest aims, and 
actually indexes at any rate the most important 
articles in some four hundred periodicals, includ- 
ing a number of weekly journals of a literary, 
technical, or general character, as well as the: 
monthlies and quarterlies. The list of publica- 
tions indexed is probably an eye-opener to many 
persons unacquainted with the extent of current 
periodical literature, although it embraces very 
few foreign periodicals, except a fair number of 
American origin. 

Whatever we may say here by way of criticism 
(and it is not much) will be said in the most friendly 
spirit, and in the hope of inducing others to help,. 
by means of financial or practical support, in 
making this very promising Index a still more 
comprehensive work of reference to the immense: 
stores of information and learning that lie half- 
unused in the world’s periodicals. We should 
like to see more foreign periodicals indexed, 
especially such works as the Revue = 
Romania, Americana Germania, and Anglia > 
and more attention paid to the transactions of 
learned societies, both at home and abroad, and 
to the scientific and technical journals, the enor- 
mous number of which can be realized by a glance 
at the list of periodicals taken in by the Science 
Library at South Kensington, or by any good 
university library. Articles are continually 
appearing in these publications of much higher 
importance in their particular branches of investi- 
gation than the majority of those in the better-- 
known periodicals, although their interest is, of 
course, limited to a comparatively small circle of 
readers. Thus under ‘ Numismatics ’ we missed 
the journals of the Royal and the British Numis- 
matic Societies; nor do we find that of the- 
British Archzological Association. Local anti- 
quarian societies also, like the Essex Field Club,. 
are constantly publishing articles which deserve 
to be recorded ; for example, there is a report,. 
on the scale of a comprehensive monograph, 
recently issued by the Prehistoric Society of 
East Anglia, on Grimes’ Graves. This body of 
work is notincluded in the Index. Under ‘ Moun-- 
taineering’ we find the Royal Geographical 
Society’s journal, but not The Alpine Journal—- 
a serious omission. Under ‘Sport,’ The Scottish: 
Field is quite as well worth including as our 
English Field. The Chicago Dial ought certainly 
to be indexed in the literary section. There also- 
the periodical collections of essays and studies 
issued by the English Association might well have- 
been included. The only way to get such 
sources adequately opened up would be to enlist 
the services of students interested in special sub-- 
jects. It would, perhaps, be enough if attention 
were called to items of peculiar importance, with- 
out any attempt to index such publications 
exhaustively. It is true that many articles of this 
class eventually appear in book-form; but this 
does not alter the case for their admission, since 
a great many of those included—for instance, 
the Shakespearian papers of Mrs. Stopes, and 
several essays by James Huneker—have already 
so appeared. 
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It is questionable whether the method adopted 
-of bringing out the Index in class sections is the 
most convenient. It is, of course, understood 
‘that when these are collected into a volume the 
arrangement will be in one alphabetical order. 
But there are drawbacks to even the temporary 
adoption of the present plan, the most obvious 
‘being that we have to wait some time for an 
‘particular section in which we are interested. 
‘Then, again, it is often uncertain in what section 
we must look for a given subject. At first we 
‘thought the valuable articles in The Atheneum 
-on Perceval had been omitted; but we found 
‘them noted under ‘ Arthurian Legends,’ although 
Sir Gawayn, who is more correctly Arthurian 
‘than Perceval, has a heading to himself. We find 
the Stone Age in the ‘ Language and Literature ’ 
section ; articles on health, disease, hygiene, &c., 
snot in the Dewey order, but under‘ Economic and 
Political Sciences’; and Bibliography and Library 
‘Science — admirably indexed, by the way — 
under ‘Language and Literature.’ <A _ serious 
difficulty arises from the classification of persons 
under the subjects in which they distinguished 
themselves, every list containing references to 
many obituary and other bibliographical or 
critical notices. Thus the list on ‘ Economic and 
Political Sciences ’ gives articles on the piratical 
Nutt brothers, on T. P. O’Connor, Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta, the politician and merchant J. W. 
Jagger, the journalist Denis Crane, Sir Hamar 
‘Greenwood, M.P., Judge D. P. Hatch, John Hay, 
Mile. Ivanitzky, and Lord Strathcona, with many 
more. Doubtless, these are all correctly;,classified ; 
*but it is hard to call upon the consultant to 
:solve a problem in classification before he can find 
.any reference. How is he to know that piracy 
‘is a branch of ‘ Economic Science’ ?*We may 
be permitted to hope that the other method, 
-econtinuous indexing, will be adopted in future 
instalments. This will probably save labour to 
the indexer, will certainly save greatly on the cost 
-of combining the consecutive sections, and, we 
think, will spare the reader trouble. Two excellent 
‘features are the Author Index and the brief 
analytical notes inscribed in many entries not 
sufficiently explained by their titles. 

In work of this peculiar kind, to avoid mis- 
‘prints and errors of arrangement would be super- 
human. Yet we have detected exceedingly few. 
Mr. D. Rhys Phillips has been made a doctor 
on p. 17 of the latest section, where we also 
notice trifling errors of accent, &c., like Bédier, 
Habl6ét K. Browne, Merimée (for Mérimée), 
and Sevastopool. On p. 28 of this section it 
‘ought to have been recognized and explained 
that the additional numbers of The Spectator 
recently published by Sir J. G. Frazer, as the 
‘‘ result of a renewed search among the papers 
of The Spectator Club,” were not genuine papers 
by Addison or Steele, but admirable imitations 
by the scholarly editor. 


The Quarterly Review for April opens with a 
paper entitled ‘Philosophy and Theism,’ by 
Prof. J. A. Smith, being a discussion of the several 
positions taken up in recent works, on the one 
hand by Prof. Ward and Mr. A. J. Balfour in 
their defence of Theism, and on the other by 
Mr. Bernard Bosanquet, who maintains that 
religion ‘neither needs nor establishes any 
-external or isolable God.” Prof. Smith’s con- 
cluding paragraph is rather amusing in its cheerful 





invitation to a despairing reader to “ await 
further contributions, or perhaps a judicial) 
summing up.’ Mr. Emest Young has a good 
and well-timed account of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment, which, we hope, will be widely read by 
those engaged in education. Prof. A. V. Dicey’s 
‘Thoughts on the Parliament of Scotland’ is 
more in our own line. As he justly says, the 
Parliament of Scotland has not hitherto received 
the attention which its history deserves. These 
pages may serve as a good introduction to the 
study. Sir Home Gordon on ‘ W. G.’ writes 
pleasantly upon a pleasant subject, though with 
a touch of aloofness—obviously fitting—but such 
as two years ago it would have been difficult to 
imagine in any one competent to discourse on 
matters so sacrosanct as cricket and a cricketer, 
Sir Archibald Geikie gives us a good example of 
the kind of classical essay he has made his o 
product of a careful and scientific investigation of 
the terrain in question, combined with keen 
observation of its peculiar beauties and of its 
relations with the world outside, and informed by 
a vivid and—so to say—concrete reading of his 
author. This time it is ‘ Horace at his Sabine 
Farm.’ Mr. Humphry Ward’s article, on the 
recently published Granville Correspondence, is 
one of the most interesting in the number, ‘perhaps 
for the very reason that the correspondence itself 
is entertaining and informing without being of 
first-rate importance. Mr. Ward quotes judi- 
ciously from Lady Bessborough’s letters, and, 
in fact, is particularly good on the ladies who 
figure in the book. 

The remaining papers deal with the problems of 
the moment, and two of them have in addition 
reat scientific and historical interest: these are 
Prof. E. P. Stebbing’s discussion of the importance 
of the forests of Finland, and Prof. F. J. C. Hearn- 
shaw’s survey of compulsory military service in 
England. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


_ 


Lane. E.C. 


CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 


To secure insertion of communications corres 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separete 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
pet in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and pago or pages te 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

Baron Bourceors, Mr. F. W. CrawForD, and 
C. H. 8. M.—Forwarded. ? 











